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problems. A kind of self-analysis should precede each educational
effort, and the institutions which educate teachers should at least
put the same emphasis on the education of the future teacher's per-
sonality as on the training of his factual knowledge.
The emotional resistance to recognizing the difference between
child and adult as two different worlds seems to have its root in the
adult's unconscious attitude toward his own childhood. Everyone
may reconcile opposite viewpoints, but nobody can live in two
worlds. In order to live in the adult world the adult has to suppress
the remembrance of the child's world which is buried deeply in his
unconscious. Experiments in hypnosis indicate that patterns of this
forgotten world can be brought to light; psychoanalysis has discov-
ered the resistance against such conjuration of ghosts of the past;
and the revival of childish attitudes and patterns of thinking in
mental disease gives an indication that the burial of the child's
world in us is a self-protection of the organism. Every child is forced
to accept the adult pattern, and whatever we do, the child grows
and becomes an adult. But the question is whether an inner adjust-
ment corresponds to the outer one. We do not follow the doctrine
that the child is completely conditioned by environment; neither do
we believe that the child is exclusively a product of his heredity.
We define the child in development by Goethe's words as "a stamped
form, developing itself in living." In other words, a personality
nucleus is supposedly inborn, but life directs the development of this
nucleus, stimulating certain parts, suppressing others. The edu-
cator with this viewpoint must first become very familiar with the
nucleus of the child's personality. If the child shows extreme motor
activities, it will go against the child's nucleus always to keep him
quiet. But, on the other hand, the motor activities of the child can
be directed; they can be realized in sports, emphasizing the child's
feeling of his own body; they can be realized in games, emphasiz-
ing the child's social relationships; they can be realized in the
child's creative activities. The educator has the task of bringing
into accord dispositions and aims, the "what" and the "for what."
The "what" of the child's dispositions has to be explored carefully,
observing his thought and his expression. The "for what" should be
a mixture of the educator's ideals and the child's possibilities. If
the educator is forced to exclude completely his own personality, be
will become an uninspired mechanism; if the child's possibilities are
disregarded, the child will be treated like an inanimate object. We
thus define the aim of education as "editing the material" of the
child's personality.